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GOOD WORDS.—XXXITl. 


Without repentance and forsaking of past sins, 
and walking in obedience to the heavenly voice which 
would guide into all truth, remission of sin and 
eternal life can never be obtained, but they that fear 
his name and keep his commandments, and they 


only, shall have a right unto the tree of life. 


1668. WILLIAM PENN. 


BE HUMBLE. 


He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Jecause Thou savest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage; 
Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


For Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


QUAKERISM AS A RELIGION. 

In speaking of Quakerism as a religion we must first 
agree upon a definition of religion that may be gener- 
ally acceptable. 

This, it may be assumed, beyond question, is that 
declared by Jesus Christ as his conception of religion. 
In this he was most explicit. Referring to the author- 
ity from which he derived inspiration and direction, 
he declares: “ I can of mine own self do nothing: as I 
hear I judge and my judgment is just because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of the Father that sent 
me.” “ For I came... not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me.” ‘“ My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me.” “I and my Father are 
one.” Affirming thus his spiritual relationship with 
God, he as positively declared to those to whom he 
delivered his message that their attitude toward the 
Father must be like his. Speaking to the Jews in the 
temple he said: “ He that is of God heareth God’s 
words; ye therefore hear them not, because ye are 
not of God.” Speaking to his disciples he said: “ Af- 
ter this manner pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven... thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.”’ Speaking to God of those who had been en- 
lightened by his teaching, he prayed: “ Sanctify them 
with thy truth. Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also who shall believe on me through their 
word; that they may all be one: as thou Father art 
in me and I in thee, that they, also, may be one in us.” 
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Thus defined, religion is, specifically, living in har- 
mony with the will of God. In practice it is man’s 


effort to adjust himself to God—to become one in 
purpose with him. Sanely living thus, the product of 
religion is righteous action, or morality in human re- 
lations. For no sincere religion can be devoid of prin- 
ciples which develop a line of conduct that promotes 
happiness among men. 


To this end Jesus declared: “ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” 

Religion thus has two phases, the subjective and 
the objective, the former relating to experiences in 
life in which are felt the impulse of “a Power, 
not of ourselves,” that overrules human purposes and 
directs conduct; and the latter to a somewhat con- 
ventional (though never entirely so) line of morals 
that results in good citizenship and noble behavior. 
The religion that has both these phases of character 
well developed, would seem to be eminently Chris- 
tian, if we mean by that, like Christ’s. 

In 1648 George Fox began preaching (according 
to his words) “ the appearance of the Lord’s everlast- 
ing truth, and breaking forth again in his eternal 
power, in this our day and age in England.” What 
he meant by this is made clear by the account which 
he gives of his previous religious experiences. 

From childhood he had been reared in an atmos- 
phere of religion. He says: “ When I came to eleven 
years of age I knew pureness and righteousness, for, 
while a child, 1 was taught how to walk and to be 
kept pure.” “People had generally a love for me 
for my innocency and honesty.” Thus, so far as the 
objective phase of religion is concerned, he seems to 
have been eminently endowed. He was a dutiful 
member of the Church of England, and, doubtless ob- 
servant of its ritual and satisfied with its creed. 

In his nineteenth year, however, he had new ex- 
periences, which he describes as “the times of the 
working of the Lord in me.” He says: “I was some- 
times brought into such heavenly joy, that I thought 
I had been in Abraham’s bosom.” He says, also, that 
he had “ great openings,” in which the Lord revealed 
to him spiritual truths, that for the most part were 
different from the teachings of the Church. As we 
read his Journal, we cannot fail to be impressed with 
the vividness of his descriptions of his experiences 
with the Lord. Sometimes, in moments of doubt, he 
would seek advice from the ministers, who claimed to 
be conservators of divine truth through the authority 
of the Church. But in vain. Their advice failed to 
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satisfy the hunger of his soul. He says he found that 

“ they possesse d not what they professed.” Like the 
prophets of old, he found nothing short of the direct 
sastiabian of the Lord could bring peace to his spirit. 
We have no reason to suppose he was dissatisfied with 
the creed of the Church. On the contrary, we have 
evidence in his “ Journal ” that he believed in it. But 
he had experienced something more vital than a 
philosophy of religion. Simply the science of God 
did not satisfy his soul’s quest. It is not sufficient for 
a starving man to know the principles of dietetics, and 
of digestion. He may be ever so learned as to the 
nature of food, its influence on health or the manner 
in which the various organs of the body assimilate it, 
but unless he eat the food he does not receive its life- 
sustaining power. What a man believes about God 
makes but an immaterial part of religion. The relig- 
ion that Fox had discovered was not dogmatism, nor 
philosophy; it was experience; it was not food de- 
scribed, it was food partaken. 

Thus he says, “ the Lord opened to him ” the truth 
that “being bred at Oxford Cambridge was not 
enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ.” Not that he meant by this that intellectual 
training is a disadvantage to a minister, as has some- 
times been inferred, but that this training is “ not 
cnough.” In like manner he found that the study of 
the Seriptures (to which he was advised by the min- 
isters) did not satisfy. Hearing the pre acher at Not- 


tingham assert that the scriptural declaration, “ We 


have also a more sure word of prophecy,” sustained 
the doctrine of the authority of the Scriptures as the 
ultimate guide to re ligion, Fox interrupted the 
speaker and asserted that not the Scriptures but the 
Spirit of the Lord that directed the writers of the 
Scriptures was the supreme authority for Truth. His 
quest for God did not stop short of the Fountain of 
“living water,” of which “ whosover drinketh 

shall never thirst.” For him nothing short of the 
personal experience of divine revelation would satisfy. 
And thus Quakerism was born. 

Of it Professor William James, the eminent psy- 
chologist, says: “ The Quaker religion, which he (Fox) 
founded, is something which it is impossible to over- 
praise. In a day of shams it was a religion of veracity, 
rooted in spiritual inwardness and a return to some- 
thing more like the original gospel truth than men 
had ever known in England.” 

Thus far we have considered the subjective phase 
of Quakerism as a religion, its emotional aspect. It 
remains now to examine its objective character. What 
are its fruits in the promotion of character, in the 
formation of conduct? Are they such, for instance, 
as St. Paul cites as those of the spirit: “Love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance” ¢ Let every-Friend answer 
for himself. If there is any impulse for philanthropy, 
any expression of ethical resolve, any phase of per- 
sonal morality, that does not find a sufficient sanction 
in the pure guidance of the Inner Light, then Qua- 
kerism fails. 

Tt must be conceded that the old theological ground 
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for faithfulness to duty, the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in the life beyond, has lost its signiti- 
eance. The bred-in-the-bone Quaker does not fear 
God. “ Perfect love (trust) easteth out fear.” The 

uppermost conscious motive for right living in Qua- 
kerism is a reverence for the divine impress that en- 
ticingly directs, “ This is the way; walk in it.” There 
is in this relationship with the Father such perfect 
confidence that there is no doubt of divine goodness. 
The faith of Job is justified: “Though he slay me, 
yet will I put my trust in him.” 

There remains still a contemplation of Quakerism 
as to its sufficiency to meet the needs of the soul in 
the satisfying assurance of its rectitude; such as fol- 
lows, according to “ evangelical ” doctrines, the expe- 
riences of conversion, regeneration and salvation. 

I use these terms in the sense implied by those 
who claim alone to be “ orthodox,” and not as they 
are interpreted by some Friends who appear to think 
that Quakerism must be adjusted to orthodox form- 
ulas. I refer to the experiences that the members 
of almost all Christian sects declare they undergo, 
viz., the soul’s consciousness of sin, of its utter ina- 
bility to find happiness, of its sense of an inherited 
tendency to do evil, of its realization that its human 
environment draws it away from God, and of its ne- 
cessity for finding some supernatural means of salva- 
tion. 

On these matters it may be said that Quakerism has 
no morbid tendencies. The soul that seeks to dwell 
with God has no sense of total depravity, no feeling 
of utter hopelessness, no experience of a miraculous 
process of salvation. It has no doubts, no sense of un- 
certainty. It never is overcome with the problem of 
evil. It never has a sense of alienation from God. 
It realizes that the kingdom of God is not in the dis- 
tant future in some far-off realm, but is now and here. 


The man who keeps his mind open to the pure in- 
fluences of the Light Within realizes in his social re- 
lationships that evil may be and is overcome by good. 
Ile fails not to note in the history of the human fam- 
ily its social evolutions, and he is impressed with thie 
evidence underlying this development that there must 
be a Cause that is good, that is loving, that is helpful. 
He looks upon the ills of life as the fruits of ignor- 
ance. He has learned that he can work in conjunction 
with a super-human power in making human life more 
secure against disease and unhappiness. He finds that 
there is in the universe an upward trend toward a 
higher and better adjustment of natural conditions 
to the welfare of the human soul, and that men have 
through the ages responded to the impulse “ to rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things.” 
He recognizes that the human race has grown in the 
likeness of God. He sees in the noblest traits of hu- 
man character the best expression of the perfection 
to which this growth has arrived. Humanity under 
the Indwelling Spirit has developed as by the law of 

God through the ages. It has not reached its culmin- 
ation. Though few may have that clear vision of a 
time of which sages have sung and prophets pro- 
claimed, when the dav of the Lord shall be universal 
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upon earth, still in every life that puts trust in God 
is felt the faith of the poet: 
“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d 
With the process of the suns.” 

I shall close my article on Quakerism citing the re- 
ligious experience of two well-known men, in each of 
whom is exemplified the value of a faith such as I have 
endeavored to portray. The first I take from 
the chapter on “ The Religion of Healthy-Minded- 
ness,” in Professor James’s “ Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” It is part of a letter from Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. He says: “I observe, with profound 
regret, the religious struggles which come into many 
biographies. 1 ought to speak of these, to say that 
any man has an advantage not to be estimated, who is 
born, as I was, into a family where religion is simple 
and rational; who is trained in the theory of such a 
religion, so that he never knows for an hour what 
these religious or irreligious struggles are. I always 
knew God loved me, and I was always grateful to 
him for the world he placed mein. | always liked to 
tell him so, and was always glad to receive his sug- 
gestions to me... . A child who is early taught that 
he is God’s child, that he may live and move and have 
his being in God, and that he has, therefore, infinite 
strength at hand for the conquering of any difficulty, 
will take life more easily, and will probably make 
more of it, than one who is told that he is born the 
child of wrath and wholly incapable of good.” 


The other I take from several parts of a most de- 


lightful little book, “ A Boy’s Religion,” by Rufus M. 
Jones. Blessed is the boy that has lived in such an 
atmosphere of spiritual integrity. He says: “1 was 
not ‘ christened ’ in a church, but I was sprinkled from 
morning till night with the dew of religion. We 
never ate a meal which did not begin with a hush of 
thanksgiving; we never began a day without ‘ a family 
gathering,’ at which mother read a chapter of the 
Bible, and, after a long silence, some one would gen- 
erally bow and talk with God so simply and quietly 
that he never seemed far away. In fact, when I first 
began to think of God, I did not think of him as far 
off. At meeting some of the Friends shouted long 
and strong when they called upon him, but at home 
he always heard easily.” . “ God was just as real 
a being to me all through my early boyhood as was 
any one of thepersons in our nearest neighbor’s house. 
At home he was talked with every morning and 
spoken of all day in a variety of ways. If any sort 
of a crisis was near us his help was asked, in as simple 
and confident a way as we asked a neighbor’s help 
when we needed it.” “A hundred things 
which oceurred convinced me that God was a real per- 
son, who took eare of us, who knew all about us, and 
was at all times near by. Again and again was I told 
to do some particular thing because ‘God wanted me 
to do it,’ or not to do something because ‘God would 
not like to have me do it.’ ‘ How does thee think God 
will feel?’ were the words which met me when I had 
gone wrong.” “T think one of my uncles, more 
than anybody else, helped me to realize, not by what 
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he said, but by what he did, that this goodness of char- 
acter which I was after is not something miraculous 
that drops into a soul out of the skies, but is rather 
something which is formed within as one faithfully 
does his set tasks, and goes to work with an enthusi- 
astic passion to help make other people good.” Our 
hoy was, however, at times slightly morbid, as boys 
are prone to be psychologically as they pass through 
a certain period of their lives, influenced, no doubt, 
somewhat by the theologians’ speculations of the 
problem of sin, and he sade rs to his struggles, when, 
as “a poor, sick soul, unable to cure myself, I was 
drifting hopelessly down the stream.” 
emerged, however, triumphantly 


From it he 
, and in his estimate 
In a word, 
the average boy is profoundly religious. He may be 
easily turned against religion by unwise treatment, 
but if the atmosphere about him is right, he will come 
into a religious life as he comes into the other great 
inheritances of the race.’ “ Boys are much 
deeper, much better, than even their mothers know, 
and down below what they show, and what they say, 
is a center of life which is never wholly silent. If 
their friends knew how to reach it there would be 
more good men in the world than there are! ” 

Here, my reader, I drop my pen, thankful if I may 
have been in some degree serviceable to “ put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God that is 
in thee ”—-the inspiration and the power that solves 
all of life’s important problems. 


Wa. M. Jackson. 


For FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


While in York I made two visits to the Friends’ 
School for Boys in Bootham, a street just outside the 
ancient city wall. The school building that faces the 
street looks like, and, indeed, originally was, a rather 
large dwelling house. It is separated by only a few 
feet from the houses-on either side, and there is no 
suggestion of the large garden and athletic field in the 
rear. Passing through this first house and into the 
new school building be yond, I looked out upon green 
country which might have been miles away from any 
city. I was half inclined to think that I had straved 
“through the looking-glass” into the magic region 
where what is on one side of a door has absolutely no 
relation to what is on the other. 

I had been a to find a boarding school for 
boys in a closely-built city; I was still more surprised 
to find the city school really in the country. 

As far as the interior of the buildings and the 
equipment are concerned, the school might as well be 
in America as in England, except that the sleeping 
rooms are made to accommodate from four to sixteen 
boys each, the larger number being preferred by the 
inasters. Thev find the public spirit that may be 
aroused, when the public is large enough, an effective 
means of discipline, and believe it easier to keep the 
moral atmosphere healthy in one group of 
boys than among eight pairs. 


sixteen 
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While the equipment at Bootham is not very dif- 
ferent from that of our best schools, the methods in 
the class-rooms, so far as I observed them, were more 
like those of an American college than of our prepara- 
tory schools.. The course of study, covering four or 
five years, is practically the same in grade as that of 
our high schools, but the instruction is more by lec- 
ture than from text-books. Text-books are used, how- 
ever, and a number of them I found to be of Ameri- 
ean authorship. There is laboratory work in the sci- 
ences, and manual and gymnastic training very much 
as we have them. 

The lecture method of instruction requires more 
time in school and less study outside than we expect 
of our pupils, and the school day is longer than with 
us, though broken by sufficient rec ~e In the sum- 
mer term school work begins at 7.30, before break- 
fast. 

The teachers are all men and all Friends, and one 
of them, this year, an American. So far as I could 
see, the relations between teachers and pupils are al- 
most as free as in our schools, except for the differ- 
ence due to the better manners that prevail in Eng- 
land. There is more show of deference to age and 
position among English boys and girls than among 
Americans. 

The quality of the teaching that I saw was, in the 
main, evcellent. 

All but very fewof the 80 or more boys are Friends. 
There is a tuition charge of from $320 to $365 
(about) per year, to Friends, and from $350 to $395 
(about) to others. Friends who are unable to pay full 
rates are assisted by their meetings. The school be- 
longs to the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, which 
makes good the difference between income from tui- 
tion and the expense of maintenance and operation. 
By a recent increase in the tuition charges, it is hoped 
that the income will have been made sufficient to 
cover expences. 

The boys attend the meeting in York morning and 
evening on First-days, occupying with the girls of the 
Mount School the whole of the main floor. Other 
Friends sit on the raised seats on the sides and at the 
rear of the house. On week-day mornings the boys 
assemble for ten or fifteen devotional minutes, as is 
not uncommon with us; but the headmaster, Arthur 
Rowntree, depends chiefly upon the maintenance of 
a “ Friendly atmosphere ” for preserving the distine- 
tively Friendly character of the school, and that, of 
course, depends very largely upon him. It seemed to 
me that in this respect as in others, the Bootham 
School does credit to the meeting, the board of man- 
agers and the headmaster. Epwarp B. Rawson. 


THE BEST SERVICE. 


[Taken, at the request of several of our readers, from the 
Outlook of Sixth month 25th.] 


Mareus Aurelius, who had many serious things to 
say about the most serious crises in life, and whose 
high virtue and loyalty to noble ideals of duty have 
reinforced and strengthened some of the best men 
and women in all subsequent ages, had much to say 
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also along the lines of the every-day practice of hum- 
ble virtues; for he was eminently a wise man and 
knew that greatness is built up, not by single efforts 
in striking crises, but by the repetition of small acts 
in every-day experiences. He wrote: “ Begin the 
morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet with the 
busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envi- 
ous, unsocial. All these things happen to them by 
reason of their ignorance of what is good and evil. 
3ut I, who have seen the nature of the good that it is 
beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, and the na- 
ture of him who does wrong, that it is akin to me, not 
only of the same blood or seed, but that it partici- 
pates in the same intelligence and the same portion 
of the divinity, I can neither be injured by any of 
them, for no one can fix on me what is ugly, nor ean | 
be angry with my kinsman, nor hate him.” 

This is a paragraph from what might be called the 
working philosophy of an independent and gracious 
life—the life of the man or woman who meets freely 
the disagreeable things of the world, the ungracious, 
repellent and mean persons of whom society contains 
so many, but refuses to be affected by them. It is a 
part of a gracious and beautiful life to turn the edge 
of gossip, of cynicism, of envy and hatred by keeping 
resolutely out of the mood in which these motives 
and fee lings are possible. The busybody who has 
evil things to hint and base things to te I of others 
succumbs to the rebuke of silence, and the stream of 
misrepresentation dries up in the atmosphere of un 
spoken condemnation. The envious find the air 
which surrounds a generous soul uneongenial, and the 
ungrateful and arrogant are driven back upon them- 
selves in the presence of those to whom gratitude, 
humility and generosity of judgment are habitual. 
One may go through life almost silent and yet change 
the atmosphere of the road along which he travels; 
for to express one’s nature it is often unnecessary to 
speak. Kindness, generosity and a spirit of unsel- 
fishness escape from some men and women in their 
most silent moods and pervade the places in which 
they are. It isa matter of no consequence to us that 
those about us are ungenerous, envious and bearers 
of false tales. There is no reason why we should de- 
scend from the hillsides on which we live into the 
swamp because other men and women like the mias- 
ma. No man need be ignoble in this world because 
the world is full of ignoble people; for, as Mareus 
Aurelius points out, those who love the higher things 
love them because they have seen how be: utiful the: “y 
are, and those who stand for the base things stand 
for them because they have not seen their ugliness. 
The man who looks at a beautiful view from the side 
of a mountain ought to be very tender of the blind 
man who finds nothing but the‘roughness of the road 
and his lack of vision. There are many people to 
whom life is mean and small because they have never 
seen the nobler side of it. Such men and women are 
to be pitied even more than they are to be con- 
demned, and the way to serve them is to open their 
eyes. 

The eyes of the blind are never opened by violence, 
and the best way to persuade other men to cease bear- 
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ing tales, using envious speech and forgetting the 
debt of gratitude, is to show forth day by day the 
beauty of appreciative speech, of generous recogni- 
tion, and of that kindly interpretation that puts the 
best light on character and deeds. If it be true that 
a good deed shines like a light in the world, it is much 
more true that a beautiful character is like a bea- 
con; it not only illuminates, but it also warns and 
guides. It shines brightest when the clouds are black 
about it and the earth is hidden from view by the 
darkness. The most profound influence exercised by 
the loving and the devoted is unconsciously put 
forth. They serve others when they are unaware 
that any virtue passes from the hem of their gar- 
ments; and the chief concern of a man or woman 
should be, not to correct others, but to keep the 
stream of influence which flows from them pure at the 
source; for an example is ten times more persuasive 
and searching than any reproof or direct suggestion. 
In a corrupt society a good man or a pure woman 
stands out with marvelous brightness, and the worse 
society is the less excuse there is for corruption. 
Those who charge their faults upon their environ- 
ments, and who mitigate their judgment of them- 
selves by the reflection that the standards of those 
about them are low, fail to see that they are passing 
the severest condemnation upon themselves. To 
have seen the light and not to live by it is a sin, not 
only against the light, but against one’s less fortunate 
fellows. It is nothing to us that others are envious, 
malicious, deceitful and ungrateful; our concern is 
with ourselves. So long as we are generous, apprecia- 
tive, truthloving, we may let the world take care of 
itself; we shall have rendered it our best service. 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE POPE. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 29 
Read Deuteronomy, xvii., 14-20; Isaiah, ix., 2 
viii., 11-18. 
It is the glory of God to conceal a thing 
But the glory of kings is to search out a matter. 
—Proverbs, xxv., 2. 


-12; I. Samuel, 


In 771 Charles, afterward known as “ the Great,” 

Charlemagne, became king of the Franks, and 
three years later he became king of the Lombards as 
well, a title which carried with it possession of a large 
part of Italy. Very soon after this conquest the king 
visited Rome, where he was received with the most 
imposing ceremonies. On his side Charles showed to 
the pope the greatest respect, and was unwearied in 
his devotions at the principal shrines. More impor- 
tant than this was his confirmation of the donation of 
Pippin, by which the lands of Central Italy had been 
granted to the papacy. This confirmation was ac- 
complished with the greatest formality, and Charles 
accepted the duty of protector of the rights of the 
Roman see over the territory in question. 

The question as to the exact relation of pope and 
king remained an open one. It was possible to assert 
that the Frankish ruler recognized the rights of the 
Church in the lands and became its military defender; 
or that, as king of these lands, he granted them to the 
pope. In the one case his position was subordinate, 
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in the other superior, to that of the pope. There can 
be no question that Charlemagne regarded himself as 
master, and the pope could not have questioned it. 
But later, when weaker men succeeded the great 
Charles, the popes asserted superiority and called on 
the facts of this time to prove their claim. Neither 
was the Church content to rest its case on grants or 
donations from the Frankish kings. It was buttressed 
by bringing to light a long, forged document, purport- 
ing to be the edict of Constantine, five hundred years 
earlier. This false document confers upon the papacy 
the sovereignty of Italy, together with palaces and 
splendid treasures. It also implies, if it does not ex- 
press, acceptance of the view that the emperor recog- 
izes the pope as his superior, even in the earthly sov- 
ereignty. This document was accepted, though with 
more or less opposition, until the fifteenth century, 
and was made the basis of many claims on the part of 
the Church. In the fifteenth century its fraudulent 
character was fully exposed. So long as Charles lived 
the claims of the papacy were moderate. The king 
made laws, appointed officers and in every way main- 
tained. his authority unquestioned in the territory 
granted to the pope. 

In the long life of Charlemagne he carried his 
boundaries outward to include Saxony and Bavaria 
on the east, and Northern Spain on the west. And 
wherever he established himself the native worship 
was overthrown and monks and monasteries followed. 
The king himself made no special effort to Christian- 
ize the conquered peoples; but he made the way safe 
for the missionaries. In the year 800 Charlemagne 
was crowned at Rome by the pope with the new title 
of emperor.. This act by the pope became the basis 
for more claims in later times that the papacy was rec- 
ognized as the superior power. Certainly Charles 
never so regarded the ceremony; for he showed 
throughout his reign that he considered himself the 
head at least of the Frankish Church as well as of the 
State. He called councils of Frankish clergy and pre- 
sided over them. Their decisions must have his sanc- 
tion in order to become valid. He even took inde- 
pendent ground on the matter of image worship, for- 
bidding his Frankish subjects to show to sacred ob- 
jects any form of worship or service; and the popes 
were too “ politic ” to take notice of his decree. The 
emperor also appointed the higher clergy and strove 
to hold up their standard of learning and virtue. He 
strengthened and unified the church organization. 
The empire came to be divided into archbishoprics, 
each controlling a certain number of bishoprics, the 
heads of which were in turn responsible for the lower 
clergy. The archbishops were subject to the synod, 
and so to the king. In time their allegiance was trans- 
ferred to the pope. Thus was the Church organized 
on the lines of the State, and thus was the medieval 
empire launched. 


Topics.—Charlemagne, the Forged Donation, Tem- 
poral Power of Church, a State Church. 


References.—Emerton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages,” Wells’s “ Age of Charle- 


magne, Milman’s “ Latin Christianity.” 
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RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS AT WOOD- 
BROOKE. 

Our readers already know of the founding of the 
Friends’ school for religious study at Woodbrooke, 
near Birmingham, England. Some of our Friends 
attended the summer schools that preceded it, and 
the sessions last summer, which were the first of the 
permanent establishment at Woodbrooke. This sum- 
mer Joel and Mary Borton made a call at Wood 
brooke, and Joseph Walton and his son George have 
spent some time there. 

The object of the school is not that of a theological 
college, to train a special class for the work of the 
ministry, but to provide for any who wish it the 
means of better equipment, both intellectual and 
spiritual, for religious and social work in connection 
with our meetings, our First-day schools, and the 
various activities of our philanthropic committees. 
The Bible and religious history are studied with rev- 
erence, and at the same time in a spirit of freedom 
from dogmatie fetters. 

The scope of the work is indicated by the pro- 
gram of lectures for the term of 1904. 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris, director of the studies of 
the school, who is well known on this side of the 
water from his connection with the Johns Hopkins 
University, he having gone from there to Cambridge, 
England, will offer courses on The Mystics, The 
Library of Our Lord and His Apostles, and ad- 
New Greek. There will be 
courses on the Book of Job, the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Comparative Religion, the Life and Teach- 
ings of Augustine. 


autumn 


vanced Testament 


A. Neave Brayshaw will give a 
course on The Early History of the Hebrews, which 
is to be introductory to one on the prophetic litera- 
ture. The work in Church History will deal with 
the Second Century—The Church and the Empire. 
There will be a course on the Scope and Methods 
of Economies, one on the Promotion of Public Wel- 
fare and the State, and one on Joseph Mazzini—his 
Social and Political Teaching. 
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Not the least—perhaps really the greatest—advan- 
tage of a residence at Woodbrooke is the association 
in study and social intercourse with the Friends who 
are there and those who come each term to teach and 
those who come to study. 

Friends need such a school in America. Until we 
have that it will be of the greatest help to us if a num- 
ber of our young people and our older ones, too, can 
manage to get over to England each year and attend 
for a term or two with the Woodbrooke settlers. Those 
interested in the school, too, would be glad to have 
Americans come and study with them. With this 
in view a Friend has placed at the disposal of the 
committee in charge of the school six “ exhibitions ”’ 
or scholarships of the value of about $75 per term 
for the benefit of American students of both sexes, 
members of any branch of the Society of Friends, to 
whom such assistance may be a matter of import- 
ance. 

The close of the college course, or a change from 
one business position to another, might well be made 
the opportunity for.a little jaunt across the waters, 
which is not a formidable matter in these days even 
for those of modest means, and a term at Wood- 
brooke of preparation for better service in the meet- 
ing at home. The time is at hand when young 
Friends are going to take their religious and neigh- 
borhood responsibilities more seriously, and when 
they will be concerned to prepare themselves as well 
for these as for making a living and gaining their 
places in the world. We go to Harvard or Cornell 
or Germany to prepare the better for teaching or 
other professional work. May we not, also, get into 
the way of going to Woodbrooke, a few, at least, to 
fit ourselves the better for important work that is 
waiting at our doors to be done? 

Friends desiring to avail themselves of scholarships 
at Woodbrooke should apply to the warden, William 
Littleboy, Woodbrooke, Selby Oak, near Birming- 
ham, England, from whom, also, any other particu- 
lars in regard to the school may be obtained. 


In an editorial on “ The Large-Navy Mania” the 
New York Evening Post, discussing the prize essay 
of a navy lieutenant, who says, “ We want our fleet 
to be such a power as the world has never seen,” and 
quoting Secretary Morton’s “ The navy of the United 
States should be the most formidable in existence,” 
together with voung Hobson’s scheme for spend- 
ing $1,800,000,000 to make our navy superior to all 
those of the world, says, “ Such folly answers itself. 
. . . The dangerous ones are the naval officers and 
officials who claim expert authority for their opinions, 
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and so carry some weight. But even their arguments 
lose force if we only stop to compare them, and see 
how deliberately they misread our national history 
and turn their backs upon the clearest lesson of it all 
that the American people as a whole are averse to a 
Attention, further, 
is called to the fact that some navy officers are begin- 


large armament on sea or land.” 


ning to recognize that “ you can overdo what they 
that there 
is a minority among them who do not yield to the hue 


naturally enough consider a good thing,” 


and ery after bigness for bigness’ sake; and it is 
pointed out that “ if men like Rear-Admiral Goodrich 
are not afflicted by the present mania for a huge fleet, 
the civilian, primarily concerned as the man who 
foots the bills, must be pardoned for having his 
doubts as to the disinterestedness and sanity of those 
Naval 
are quick to resent the suspicion that 
all who wear brass buttons, whether on sea or land, 
. should ask them- 
selves whether there is not some direct connection 
Hobson, 


. and Commander E. B. Barry’s discovery that the 


who would cover the sea with our cruisers. 


“ 


officers, who 
are enemies of democracy 


between the rantings of a Morton, a 


wave of naval enthusiasm created by the war with 
Spain is rapidly receding.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A new method of combating intemperance is to be 
tried in New York. While it will probably not meet 
with the approval of the majority of temperance advo- 
cates, a number of prominent New Yorkers, including 
R. Fulton Cutting, E. R. L. Gould, Herbert Parsons, 
Acosta Nichols, V. Everit Macy and R. Bayard Cut- 
ting are behind the scheme, and they are confident 
that it will do much in mitigating the drink evil. The 
plan is to establish a chain of saloons in which the 
treating custom will be frowned upon, while there 
will be many innovations in the arrangements of the 
places and the manner of conducting them. The first 
of these saloons, or taverns, as they will be called, has 
been opened at the corner of Mulberry and Bleecker 
Streets. Itiis announced that Bishop Potter will make 
an address during the “ dedication ” exercises. In the 
front room of the new tavern there is a handsome soda 
fountain, where “ sanitary ” soda is sold, and where 
beer is also dispensed. Double doors lead into the 
large back room, where there is a long bar, such as 
may be seen in any number of places, a free lunch 
counter, a number of small tables and a huge phono- 
graph. Everything from soda water to whisky and 
champagne will be sold, but treating will be prohib- 
ited, and no drinks will be sold to intoxicated persons. 
Temperance people have no idea that anything will 
come of this. It is merely amusing or worse to see 
the drink problem attacked from any other basis than 
that of total abstinence; though from another point of 
view it might be a matter of some interest that an- 
other, and a very large class, namely, those who do not 
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believe in total abstinence, have now become con- 
vineed of the importance of fighting the drink evil, 
albeit very awkwardly and in ways, we know without 
trying them, that will fail. 

An unpleasant little side feature of the presidential 
campaign is the endeavor to turn votes away from 
President Roosevelt by circulating among Friends, 
Dunkards, Mennonites and others his very frank and, 
to one who honestly believes in non-resistance, even 
contemptuous avowal of his opinion of those who de 
not believe in fighting. Roosevelt said in his “ Life 
of Thomas H. Benton,” 


A class of professional non-combatants is as hurtful to the 
healthy growth of a nation as a class of fire eaters, for a weak 
ness or folly is nationally as bad as a vice or worse, and, in 
the long run, a Quaker may be quite as undesirable as a citizen 
as a duelist. No man who is not willing to bear arms and to 
fight for his rights can give a good reason why he should be 
entitled to live in a free country. 


As a recent special dispatch says, 


It is expected that the Quakers, Dunkards and Mennonites 
will not relish those views about themselves. 


Undoubtedly many Friends and others will vote 
against the Republican nominee because of his mil- 
itarism, but surely no one will vote against him be- 
cause he says plainly what he thinks, least of all 
Friends. If it is a matter of conscience with anyto vote 
only for a man who believes in non-resistance, it will 
be necessary for Friends, Dunkards and Mennonites to 
get together and put up a man of their own views on 
this point. Certainly there is as yet no avowed be- 
liever in non-resistance in the field. 

John Rogers, widely known as the sculptor of 
the “ Rogers groups,” died last Third-day at his home 
in New Canaan, Conn. He was born in Salem, Mass., 
in 1829, although he spent the greater part of his life 
in New York. He began his career as a dry goods 
clerk in Boston, and afterward learned the trade of 
machinist. From the first he showed a strong artistic 
talent. One day in Boston he saw a man modeling 
some simple figures in clay, and concluded that he 
could do the same thing. He went to work and pro- 
duced his first work, “ Checkers at the Farm,” repre- 
senting a familiar New England scene. From the 
creation of this first group until his last, which is en- 
titled “ Foodball,” he produced about fifty sub- 
jects, covering many interesting scenes of American 
life. The titles of most of these subjects indicate 
their character. “The Slave Auction,’ “One More 
Shot,” “Union Refugees,” “Taking the Oath,” 
“ Drawing Rations ” and “ The Returned Volunteer ” 
illustrate the happenings of the Rebellion. In a mor 
general field were included “ The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” “The Charity Patient,” “The Landine of the 
Norsemen,” “Fighting Bob” and “ The Council of 
War.” The greater number of his groups were finely 
cast in bronze. 

“ Scientific temperance education, temperance on 
the railroad, temperance in the factory, temperance in 
army and navy, the putting of great districts under 
prohibition through local option, all these are telling 
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upon the enemy, and the liquor trade realizes that it 
is in battle for its very life.” In this connection the 
Voice commends the following from the True Re- 
public: 


From the Louisville Daily Courier-Journal we learn that on 
December 29th to 30th, the Kentucky Distillers’ Association 
met in Louisville, and decided to limit the output of the Ken- 
tucky distilleries for 1904 to 18,000,000 gallons of whiskey. 
Last year the output was over 30,000,000, and in 1902 it was 
about 54,000,000. Think of it! Just one-third of the amount 
made in 1902—two years ago—is to be made this year. And 
why? That’s where the shout comes in. Listen! This same 
aggregation assigns among other reasons that the violent anti- 
saloon and Prohibition legislation and agitation, over the whole 
country, especially the South and West, has caused a decided 
diminution in the demand for liquors, and the circular they are 
sending out to the retail trade, asking for a campaign fund 
says: “ Unless this fanatical opposition is checked and crushed, 
the liquor trade of the country is ruined.” 


Of the Russian Minister of the Interior, who was 
assassinated by a bomb thrower in St. Petersburg on 
the 28th, Andrew D. White, former Minister to Rus- 
sla, Says: 

In certain dealings I had with him while still Assistant in 
his department, I found him very agreeable, and apparently, 
as far as his government allowed him, reasonable. I also met 
him socially at various times and found him agreeable and in- 
teresting. I was therefore greatly surprised at learning, when 
he was promoted to the first place, that his whole character 
seemed to change. His part in the horrible massacre of the 
Jews, men, women and children, at Kischeneff caused him to 
be regarded with abhorrence by the whole world. Even more 
frightful has been his connection with the destruction of the 
liberties of Finland. In my mind that is the most wicked 
thing in the history of the last two centuries. I do not wonder 
at his assassination, although I deeply lament it. Among 
other reasons for this regret it will doubtless be made a pre- 
text for new oppressions of the Jewish population and Finland- 
ers. Assassination always defeats its purpose, and this will 
be, I fear, no exception to the rule. 

I can only account for M. Plehve’s atrocious, reactionary 
and despotic conduct since he came to the position of Minister 
on the theory that he found that the clique in control of the 
Winter Palace, men and women, who seem to have brought the 
present Emperor into subjection to them, and obliged M. Plehve 
as a condition of his tenure of office to do their will. 

His ambition doubtless led him to adopt their racial and re- 


ligious hatred, as well as their detestation of anything like 
constitutional government. 


At a crowded mass meeting in Boston on the Ist, 
addressed by Bourke Cockran, Governor Garvin, of 
Rhode Island, and Charles Francis Adams, the New 
England Anti-Imperialist League put itself in line for 
the support of the Democratic candidate for president. 
Among other things, Charles Francis Adams said: 


For eight years, for reasons which it is wholly unnecessary 
now to enter upon, this country has been without an opposi- 
tion, either effective or self-respecting. 

The first duty, therefore, as I hold it, of any thoughtful in- 
dependent, is to do, in the present canvass, whatever lies in his 
power toward bringing such an opposition into existence. If 
complete success should happily attend him in this effort, the 
most that could happen would be that the opposition would be- 
come the government, and the present government the opposi- 
tion. And this, I hold, would be an outcome of the election 
in no way to be deplored. The Republican party has been too 
long in power. 


Adult free education in New York city is taken up 
in a recent editorial in the Boston Transcript: 

Fifteen years ago there were given in New York city, be- 
tween January and April, as an experiment, 186 free lectures 


for the “common people” ; six schoolhouses, situated in the 
densest population of New York, were chosen as centres. Some 
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20,000 people came to hear and see. In that same year Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger was chosen supervisor of lectures. For 
this last year of 1903-1904 the figures are different. There 
are now 143 lecture centres and 453 lecturers; there have been 
given since September last 4,665 lectures, and by actual count 
over one million one hundred thousand people have attended the 
courses. The word “course” is used purposely, because the 
lectures are correlated so far as possible into series, treated 
seriously by the hundreds who uncomplainingly climb flights 
of stairs in the older schoolhouses, or sit packed into inade- 
quate accommodations, because the craving to learn, and the 
feeling that a man or woman is not old and on the shelf at 
forty, has taken possession of New York city, not in single 
localities, but as a whole. And when the development of fif- 
teen years is noted, producing at evening lectures during the 
last year an adult attendance greater than the population of 
the States of Vermont and New Hampshire, with Delaware 
and Arizona thrown in, the question suggests itself with strik- 
ing force what the next decade is to bring forth, not only in 


New York city, but in other urban centres of the United 
States. 


Those interested in University Extension have al- 
ready been planning for next winter’s work. In As- 
sociation Hall, Philadelphia, lectures will be given 
under the care of the American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching every Second-day 
evening from Tenth month 31st to Twelfth month 
12th, and from First month 2d to Third month 20th, 
and every Third-day afternoon from First month 3d 
to Third month 28th. Six popular lecturers have 
been obtained, including Henry van Dyke, Carleton 
Noyes, of Harvard; Edward Howard Griggs, Walter 
Damrosch, Professor J. C. Powys, of Oxford Univer- 
sity; Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns Hopkins and 
Columbia Universities. 


The commercial treaty between Germany and 
Russia, providing for commercial reciprocity between 
the two powers, was signed on the 28th by Count von 

3uelow, the Imperial Chancellor, on behalf of Ger- 
inany, and M. Witté, president of the Russian Minis- 
terial Council, on behalf of Russia. 


Tolstoy’s letter on the war, which appeared in the 
London Times for Sixth month 27th, is reprinted in 


full in the Living Age for Seventh month 30th. (134 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Single copies, 15 
cents. ) 


BIRTHS. 


DODGE.—Seventh month 17th, 1904, to James and Mable 
Frances Dodge, a daughter, named Marjorie Frances Dodge. 


DEATHS. 


BAYNES.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 27th, 1904, John 
H. Baynes, in his 67th year; son of the late Thomas and Sarah 
W. Baynes, of Baltimore. 

COLES.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Seventh month 26th, 1904, 
Joseph Coles, aged over 78 years. Interment in Friends’ Ceme- 
tery. 

ELLIS.—At his home in Waynesville, Ohio, Sixth month 
23d, 1904, Seth H. Ellis, in the 75th year of his age. He was a 
minister of Miami Monthly Meeting (of the other branch of 
Friends) and a member whose words, both in ministry and 
counsel, were listened to with interest and deference. He 
was master of the State Grange in Ohio for more than twenty 
years, and for many years he lectured before the Farmers’ 
Institutes in different parts of the State. He had a wide and 
influential acquaintance with the legislators of the State, 
which gave him the opportunity to exercise a wise and bene- 
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ficial force on its legislation. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the State Board of Agriculture and of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Experiment Station, and had held a 
place on the Board of Trustees of the State University. A few 
months ago, when the centennial of Miami Monthly Meeting 
was held, he contributed not a little to the success of the oc- 
casion, since he was the chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram and one of the presiding officers of the public meetings. 
His funeral was attended by many representative men from 
various parts of the State——The American Friend. 


FELL.—On Seventh month 27th, 1904, at his home, 40 


Model Avenue, Trenton, N. J., Henry R. Fell, in the 91st year 
of. his age. 


FRENCH.—At the home of his brother, Alfred French, Mul- 
lica Hill, N. J., Seventh month 16th, 1904, Samuel French, in 
his 56th year; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


GIBBS.-—Near Columbus, N. Y., Seventh month 21st, 1904, 
after a lingering illness of more than a year, Lydia L. Gibbs, 
aged 54 years. 


LEE.—After two days’ illness, at her home in Muscatine, 
Iowa, on Sixth-day, Seventh month 15th, 1904, Elvira Branson 
Lee, aged over 84 years. Her husband, now in his 85th year, 
and all of the five children born to them survive her. 

She was the daughter of Isaac and Sarah (Bracken) Bran- 
son, and had a birthright membership in the Society of 
Friends, but after her marriage, when their children were 
small, she felt it right to go in religious fellowship with her 
husband, who was a member of the M. E. Church. Just three 
weeks before her death they had a family reunion to celebrate 
the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage. This celebration 
was attended by all their children and all living grandchildren 
(three of these having passed on before her) and great-grand- 
children, except two. 

She was a consistent and faithful member of the Society 
of her adoption, and was much beloved by all who knew her. 

i W. B. 


STRATTON.—At Mullica Hill, N. J., Sixth month 27th, 1904, 
Alice G. Stratton, aged over 83 years. Interment in Friends’ 
Cemetery. 


WEEKS.—At her home in Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y., on the morning of Sixth month 15th, 1904, Susan M., 
widow of Benjamin Weeks and daughter of the late Benjamin 
F. and Hannah Burling, aged over 84 years. 


NOTES. 

Clarkson Butterworth, of Waynesville, Ohio, has about 
thirty volumes of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, from 
about 1874 to 1904, which he will give to any one who will pay 
the expense of shipping, as he expects to leave his present home 


and move to Grand Rapids, Mich. We are sorry to hear that 
thee expects to leave Waynesville, but hope thee will find a 
pleasant and congenial home at Grand Rapids. 


The Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of the 
following additional contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association: 

Sarah F. Corlies .. 
pS arse gol 


Previously reported 


Amount . $49.00 


JoHN CoMLY, Supt. 
Our item in this column last week acknowledging contribu- 


tions to this work should have read P. H. C., $2.00, instead of 
O. H. C. 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes held an appointed meeting with Lincoln 
Friends, Sixth month 7th, at the home of C. H. and Mary O. 
Sargent. Jesse being well known in Lincoln, there was an un- 
usually good attendance. 

If more of the Friends on their trans-continental tour could 
arrange to meet with us they would do much to keep up our 
little meeting in Lincoln. 

How gratefully we all remember the visit of Allen and Sarah 
B. Flitcraft and others, en route from California a few years 
since; also the visit from our esteemed friend, Elizabeth Lloyd, 
this spring. ; 


Normal, Neb. CATHARINE A. BurGEss. 
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When the Joint Committee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends was called to meet at 8 p.m. 
on the 11th no word had been received that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Conference would meet on that evening. In view 
of this fact the Joint Committee will hold its first meeting at 
2 p.m. in the parlor of Hotel Abberley. The evening meeting 
will be held in one of the side rooms of Massey Hall, and ad- 
journed meetings will be held during the week between the 
sessions of the Conference at such times as the committee may 
decide. ELizaBetTa Luioyp, Clerk. 


During the time that Emily Wilbur, superintendent of 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, is having her well earned vaca- 
tion the settlement is open but one day in the week. On 
Sixth-day afternoon Alice Fussell has her flower mission, and 
with whatever aid she can get when “everybody” is out of 
town is keeping up the women’s club or mother’s meetings as 
best she can. She will be very glad of any help in either of 
these lines any summer-at-home Friend can give. Girls can 
help with the flowers and delicacies for the sick neighbors of 
the Guild; and any one who can “sing a little” or “speak a 
piece ” or in any way help to make a mothers’ meeting more 
worth gcing to can be of great assistance in the settlement 
work at the Guild. Communicate with Alice Fussell, Media, 
Pa., or report for duty at the Guild on Sixth-day at 2 p.m. 


“Go To THE CONFERENCE IF You PossisBLty CAN.” 
ADVICE AS TO HOTELS AND A HINT AS TO BOARDING HOUSES. 
To Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


For nearly a week I have been in this beautiful city of 
Toronto. Most of the houses, which are built in all styles of 
architecture preventing any sameness in the streets, have lovely 
door yards. In many places these lawns contain large trees, 
as well as beautiful flowers. These beautiful homes, with the 
numerous parks, the excellent car service, the quaint English 
buildings found here and there, the colleges galore, certainly 
make of Toronto a most attractive place. The committee who 
selected this as the location for our coming conference made 
no mistake. It now only depends upon Friends themselves to 
come in such numbers that the local committee which has 
worked so energetically, shall not be disappointed in the result. 

Working with the local committee to secure boarding places 
during conference week, many hotels and boarding houses have 
been visited by the members of the Committee on Homes. 

Among hotels, unless one wishes to pay the prices of the 
Prince Edward, the Arlington seems most attractive. It is a 
family hotel, with a large piazza. The Arlington asks $3.00 a 
day for each person, in a double room with private bath; the 
Rossin, $2.50. Each asks $2.00 each for two in a room without 
private bath. 

Massey Hall is not in a pleasant resident section. The hotels 
in that neighborhood are mostly filled by commercial travelers. 
If nearness is the only consideration, the Russell House is al- 
most “next door” to Massey Hall. I would, however, advise 
Friends to go on a car line to either the Rossin or the Arling- 
ton, in preference. 

It is the same with boarding houses. Those immediately in 
the vicinity of Massey Hall offering board at $3.50 a week are 
not particularly pleasing. Good board, a few blocks away, can 
be obtained from $5.00 up, and seems much better for Friends. 

In all cases, where individuals have engaged their own place, 
they should notify the local committee. If they do not do this 
the local committee cannot properly group the visitors. Ad- 
dress Friends’ Association, Toronto. My advice is to all read- 
ers of the INTELLIGENCER, “Attend the conference if it is with- 
in your power.” ANNA M. JACKSON, 

476 Huron St., Toronto, Canada. 

Eighth month 30th, 1904. 


P. S.—I am just informed that the conductors on the street 
ears here, instead of saying, “Step lively,” say “Take your 
time, lady.” 


‘TRANSPORTATION NOTES. 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS. 


Arrangements have been made to attach Pullman Parlor 
Cars to the special trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Philadelphia, and the Lackawanna Railroad from New York. 
If there be sufficient number applying for chairs a parlor car 
will be attached at Washington or Baltimore; if not, Friends 
from those cities can secure them from Harrisburg, and like- 
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wise a car will be attached to the train over the Belvidere 
Branch at Broad Street, Philadelphia, or seats can be reserved 
from Stroudsburg. The cost of a seat from all the above points 
is $2.00. Friends will apply direct, either in person or by 
mail, to the following passenger agents to have chairs re- 
served, viz.: 

George E. Owens, 429 Broadway, New York city, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. 

W. Lord, Jr., 1411 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Hugh Nasson, Jr., 315 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

B. M. Newbold, Fifteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 


TICKETS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 


The special tickets are to be on sale this week. It would be 
well for Friends to make inquiry, so that if they have not been 
received there will be time to do so before the 10th. 

The tickets are for the round-trip; the full amount is paid 
when ticket is purchased, but before they are good for the re- 
turn trip they have to be signed by the purchaser in the pres- 
ence of the representative of the Canadian Railroads at the 
Hall in Toronto. Notice of the days he will be there will be 
given at the conference. These tickets cannot be disposed of 
to another; they are not transferable; to do so would not only 
be a violation of the agreement made with the railroads, but 
of the Canadian laws, which are very stringent. Friends hold- 
ing certificates will turn them over to the Transportation 
Committee not later than Second-day, Eighth month 15th. 

Friends who do not propose to avail themselves of the return 
privilege would do well to purchase regular one-way tickets, 
thereby saving the extra $2.00. They will be good on the spe- 
cial trains. 

The notice last week in regard to change of trains at 
Buffalo and Hamilton does not apply to the special trains; they 
will all go through to Niagara without change. The cars from 
Broad Street, via the Belvidere Branch, will be attached to the 
Lackawanna train at Stroudsburg, and the cars from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to the Pennsylvania train at Harrisburg. 

Friends can pay the fifty-cent assessment to the representa- 
tives of the Transportation Committee on the trains or at the 
office of the committee at Massey Hall as soon after arrival as 
convenient. 


THE COMMITTEE AT TORONTO. 


Accommodation has been secured for all Friends applying 
for such, and it is thought it will be found very satisfactory. 
For the most part the delegates will find themselves in the 
midst of Jawns and shade when they come to Toronto and 
within easy distance of Massey Hall, though the hall is not 
situated where many can be located within a block or two. 
Rebecca B. Nicholson, Anna M. Jackson, Elizabeth Stover, 
Bertha Wilson and Eli M. Lamb have been rendering excellent 
service in assigning homes. Good places are now plentiful, and 
three times the number likely to attend the Conference can be 
accommodated. Friends who have not sent in their names 
need not hesitate to do so. Places can be secured for visitors 
right up to the time of Conference, and if there is not time to 
receive word before leaving home, the destination may be 
learned immediately upon arrival at Massey Hall, and possibly 
on board train or boat on the way to Toronto. It will help 
the committee very much, however, if names are forwarded as 
early as possible. The committee find the residence sections 
of the city beautiful, and all they have been represented; but 
would remind Friends that $8.00 or $10.00 accommodation at 
$5.00 or $6.00 is limited. The average of excellent accommoda- 
tion now to be had is about $1.00 per day, except in localities 
less desirable. 

The committee regard the visit to Toronto of large educa- 
tional value to the visitors and Canadians alike, and think the 
oceasion and its possibilities demand the largest attendance of 
Friends that can be secured. It is within the power of Friends 
to greatly extend the influence of Genesee Yearly Meeting and 
Friends’ Association at Toronto. Every one who attends the 
Conference will, by his presence, aid to that end. It is a mat- 
ter of no common responsibility resting upon every member of 
the society. 

Most of the details are well in hand, including the public 
welcome and the social reception. A large number of invita- 
tions are being issued to citizens by members of the Friends’ 
Association, Toronto, to meet Friends at this reception on the 
evening of the 13th. The Association has completed arrange- 
ments for mid-day meals and refreshments at Massey Hall. 
The programs for the Conference have been printed and a num- 
ber sent out. Hand-bills have been forwarded to many points 
in Ontario announcing particulars as to the Conference. 

Friends of Genesee Yearly Meeting have been kept in touch 
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with the preparations, and are expected to attend in consid- 
erable numbers, bringing others with them who are not mem- 
bers. 


Guides, maps, souvenir pictures, stationery, stamps, Friends’ 
hooks and literature will be obtainable at Massey Hall en- 
trance, Wa. G. Brown, Chairman. 


READING WAR NEWS. 

Following up the thought of the editorial in last 
week’s InTELLIGENCER, on “ Reading the Newspa- 
pers,” one cannot help wondering how many Friends 
and others who elass themselves on one ground or an- 
other among those who are for peace, are making of 
themselves lukewarm peace advocates by industri- 
ously reading the war chronicles with which the 
papers are now filled; how many are making of them- 
selves out-and-out war advocates. 

Is there any good reason why we should read these 
newspaper accounts? Is there any reason why we 
should keep posted. as to every move in this great 
world struggle ? or even that we should keep the run 
of the principal gains and losses on the one side and 
the other? 

One reason we read them is that they are inter- 
esting. Every one of us is more or less interested in 
a fight, especially if the ugly features of it are not 
brought into too great prominence. We are all de- 
scended from warriors, and war is in our blood. It 
shows most in childhood; but it is liable to crop out 
also later in life. That we feel an intense interest in 
the newspaper accounts of battles and marching and 
the blowing up of vessels and all sorts of excitement 


in the East means no more than that these things 
filled an important part of the lives of the ancestors 


whose blood is in our veins. It does not mean that 
they are a legitimate part of the civilized life of to- 
day. The thing for us is not to feed this war interest 
that is in us, but to let it lie dormant as far as possi- 
ble, that it may finally disappear entirely. 

The affair in the East is a great world struggle. 
Questions of the greatest importance are at stake 
there. It is of great moment to us how they are de- 
cided. But this barbaric display that is going on has 
no more to do with deciding them than have the dog 
fights and drunken brawls in the street to do with an 
up-to-date citizen’s interest in civie reform. When 
these two peoples have killed a goodly number of one 
another, have destroyed a gigantic amount of prop- 
erty, and inestimable harm has been done, and when 
it has been decided which is the mightier; then the 
economic and political questions will come in for set- 
tlement. Had the Russians and Japanese gotten the 
war out of their blood, they would have proceeded at 
once to an enlightened consideration of the question 
at issue without the preliminary but irrelevant brute 
force struggle. Fortunately for us, we are not mixed 
up in this barbaric tangle, and we do not have to stir 
up our out-of-date fighting propensities by keeping up 
with the newspaper accounts of the details of it. 
This is going to mean a tremendous setback in the 
growth toward peaceableness for the parties directlv 
concerned; just as recent wars have meant a tem- 
porary setback among peace people in England and 
America. It is for us to take advantage of our pres- 
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ent opportunity to grow in peaceableness, and we 
ought not to let wars and rumors of wars in other 
parts of the world interfere with our improving the 
opportunity. R. Barcray Spicer. 


PREPARING FOR MINISTRY. 

All preachers and Sabbath School teachers acknowl- 
edge the need of the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
that, without his work, their preaching and teaching 
will be in vain. Yet all do not act in one way towards 
the Holy Spirit. Some wait for his coming, with 
blank minds, expecting him to dictate their words 
without any effort on their own part. Others study 
their subject carefully and arrange what they have to 
say in the way they consider most likely to arouse the 
interest and convince the hearts of their hearers, and 
then pray earnestly that the Holy Spirit will come 
and make their words effectual, and do his work of 
conviction and corversion, watering the seed sown and 
making it spring up and bear much fruit. 

These are two extremes. Both honestly trust in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. One class says “I can 
do nothing, the Spirit must do all; I will wait for him 
to move me as he will.” The other class says, “I will 
do all I can. I know it will be of no avail without 
the Spirit, so ] will ask him to come and bless my 
work.” Is there not a danger, when either of these 
extremes is seen to be defective, of passing completely 
over to the other extreme and missing the true way of 
effectual service? 

The man who feels the lack of spiritual power in the 
prepared discourse is inclined to say, “ All depends on 
the Holy Spirit. I will wait for him.” One who has 
watched the decline of meetings, where dear Friends 
have waited in silence, or have spoken words of lové 
and sweetness without any particular thought or 
teaching, may desire at least to do something by pre- 
paring some sound and instructive address calculated 
to be helpful to his hearers, and asking that the Holv 
Spirit may carry it home to their hearts. Are not 
both extremes tainted with the fatal vice of laziness? 

Intellectual laziness says, “I will not trouble to 
think; the Spirit must think for me.” Spiritual sloth 
says, “It is more than can be expected of me that I 
should vield myself to the Spirit to be brought into 
great exercise for souls, to share the sufferings of 
Christ, to be conformed to his death, to be baptized 
with the baptism that he was baptized with, to have 
my ear awakened morning by morning, even though 
it should lead, as in his case, to giving my back to the 
smiter. I cannot bear to be led into the wilderness 
to be tempted, nor can I continue all night in praver. 
I will do my part, and I expect the Holy Spirit to do 
his. I will speak sound and profitable words, and the 
Spirit may take them with power to such hearts as he 
chooses. 

But lazy work never brings results. Lazy thinking 
will never convince other minds; laziness in spiritual 
life will not move other men’s spirits. If we want to 
draw others to yield to the Spirit of God, we must be 
fully yielded to him ourselves; the power of the Spirit 
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works chiefly through, not apart from, human spirits. 
Speaking of the Comforter, our Lord said, “I will 
send him unto vou. And he, when he is come, will 
convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment.” 


It was when he came to Christ’s disciples that he 
would convict the world. It was through those that 
were filled with the Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, 
that the three thousand were converted. It is through 
men and women filled with the Spirit that the world 
is reached to-dav. Not those who were once filled at 
some time in the past, but those now full, from whom 
the rivers of living water are now flowing. 

According to the Lord’s promise, his things are de- 
clared to them by the Spirit, and day by day they 
have glimpses of some fresh aspect of the glory of 
Christ, some illumination as to his patience, his gen- 
tleness, his purity; some fresh understanding of his 
horror of sin and of his love to the sinner; some new 
vision of the wonder of his sacrifice and of the depth 
of his love. As these things are opened to them, their 
understandings are exercised like those of the old 
prophets, who “sought and searched diligently,” 
“searching what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify.” So these 
modern prophets think and read and apply all their 
powers to learn what the openings of the Spirit to 
them are pointing to, what is the special “ word of the 
Lord” to this generation. They are not afraid of 
truth, however it may come to them. Only, at each 
fresh turn in their path of thought, they come again 
and again to their Master with the cry, “ More light, 
more light ”; and all their thinking is consciously 
open to receive its direction from his Spirit. They 
are willing to be brought into the place of vision, even 
though its glory may make them cry out “ Woe is me, 
for I am undone.” When their message is clear to 
themselves they will use all diligence to make it clear 
to others, by argument, metaphor, illustration and ap- 
peal to feeling, but all subject to control, both in sug- 
gestion and limitation, of the Spirit of the Lord. 

More than all, as the things of Christ are declared 
to them, they will submit themselves to be brought 
into sympathy with him, to share his love for the lost, 
his sorrow for the suffering, his hatred of evil, to enter 
into his joy over the return of the wanderer, and into 
his love for the little ones. They will yield as the 
spirit of prayer comes upon them to pour out their 
hearts in sympathy with Christ’s prayer for his peo- 
ple, in obedience to his direction to pray for more la- 
borers, in agonizing prayer, if need be, for the lost 
whom he is seeking. Thus they may give the Mas- 
ter’s message, not only by word of mouth but by the 
more effectual sermon of a life in principle, at least, 
like his. 

Preachers like this cannot be arranged for or pro- 
cured to order. But the way is open to everyone who 
liears the Master’s call, and who is willing to pay the 
price, and to take his yoke. 

“ And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us? Then I said, 
Here am I; send me.”—Interchange (Baltimore). 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

We remind our friends again that the thirteenth 
International Peace Congress will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Tenth month 3d to 7th. The Com- 
mittee on Organization are pushing the preparations 
as fast as possible. They are already assured of a 
large attendance both from this country and from Eu- 
rope. Among those expected from abroad are Mr. 
d’Estournelles de Constant, T. Ruyssen, J. Prudhom- 
meaux, Emile Arnaud, Gustave Hubbard and Pastor 
Charles Wagner, from France; Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
Felix Moscheles, G. H. Perris, Sir William Mather, 
Charles Stevenson, Hon. Thomas Snape, J. W. Slater, 
William Randal Cremer, M.P., W. P. and Mrs. Byles, 
L. V. Hareourt and Dr. Thomas Barclay, from Eng- 
land; Dr. Adolph Richter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Feld- 
liaus, Professor Quidde and Madame Selenka, from 
Munich; Dr. Hoeltzel, of Gotha, from Germany; E. 
T. Moneta and others from Italy; Senator and Mrs. 
H. La Fontaine, Hon. A. Houzeau and others, from 
Belgium, and delegations from Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, ete. The clergy- 
men of Boston and vicinity, of all denominations, are 
<o-operating with the Committee on Organization and 
have held a meeting and appointed from among them- 
selves a committee to assist in the preparations. It is 
expected, in fact it is already certain, that all dele- 
gates from foreign countries will be entertained free 
in the homes of Boston citizens. Sessions of the Con- 
gress will be held forenoon and evening, the after- 
noons being left to the pleasure of the visitors. The 
morning meetings will be business sessions devoted to 
the hearing of reports, discussion of resolutions, ete. 
The evening sessions will be public mass meetings. 
One evening session will be devoted to the interests 
of The Hague Court, the speakers being members of 
the court; another to the educational aspects of in- 
ternational peace; another to woman’s work for peace, 
with addresses by prominent women workers. At the 
opening of the Congress the International Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne will present its report on the events of 
the vear having relation to the peace cause. Some of 
the questions put on the program by the bureau are: 
“The Economic Causes of War,” “ Reduction of Mil- 
itary Burdens,” “ Arbitration in International Law,” 
“Specific Treaties of Arbitration,” “A Pacific Al- 
hance of the Nations,” “A Possible Reconciliation 
between France and Germany,” and “ The Necessity 
of Diplomats being Instructed in the Principles and 
the History of International Arbitration.” Other im- 
portant subjects, like that of a “ Regular Interna- 
tional Congress,” will be included in the program 
when it is finally made up.—Advocate of Peace. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at West- 
bury, L. L., Seventh-day, Seventh month 30th, the 
meeting house being very well filled, many Friends 
eccupying camp chairs in the aisles. Joel Borton 
spoke at some length on“ The Depth of the 
Unsearchable Riches of God.” Among the _bless- 
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ings wherewith he endows us are the gifts of love and 
hope, and the gift of opportunity for service to others. 
We have the opportunity to forget in the love of God 
the trials and troubles of this life. We should better 
comprehend God, and should know that he is not a 
God of wrath, but a God of Love. To know that he 
directs us will bring eternal life. Eternal life does not 
mean merely life in the future, but life now, to live 
fully and completely. It is the divine in us that we 
want to grow and increase in us so that we may be 
ready for all the duties of life. 

In the business meeting, in addition to the usual 
business, Jane C. Washburne, of Chappaqua, N. Y., 


| gave by request an account of the suffering wrought 


by the cyclone at Chappaqua two weeks previously, 
resulting in bodily injury and in the destruction of 
homes of Friends and others; some who had comfort- 
able homes were in a few minutes stripped of every- 
thing they had, their houses, orchards and crops being 
swept away, and they left with not even clothing, ex- 
cept such as they were wearing. At the request of 
the meeting Jane consented to act as treasurer to re- 
ceive such contributions as might be offered. Cloth- 
ing, she said, would be very acceptable. 

After a social hour or two in the beautiful grove 
surrounding the meeting-house, to which the cool and 
sunny day greatly contributed, Friends gathered again 
to hear a paper from Alice W. Titus, on the subject of 
“Bible Study.” The paper was a p'ea for more ra- 
tional study of the Bible as leading to a better compre- 
hension of that book, which is, as she said, not so much 
a book as a collection of books, representing many 
phases of the literature of its time. The writer of 
the paper referred to the two accounts of the creation 
in Genesis, to the fact that it appears from the lan- 
guage of the so-called books of Moses that Moses 
could not have written them; that, although David 
wrote many Psalms, that he did not write all of them; 
that the conception of God in the oldest books is a 
very personal one, Jehovah appearing at times as if 
he were thought to be only one of several gods, being 
the peculiar God of the Jewish people, with whom 
he made covenants. Some objection had been made 
to earnest, rational study of the Bible, but such ob- 
jection was usually made by those who insisted upon 
certain theological theories and who endeavored to 
support them by particular interpretations and render- 
ings of the text of the Bible. Friends having no theo- 
logical theories to support, and founding their con- 
ceptions of truth on the Light which is in every man, 
had no concern to read into the Bible what they could 
not read out of it. Friends feel that right living is the 
only essential thing. The writings we call sacred are 
such not because they were delivered in an earth- 
quake, but because of what they contain which leads 
to right living. H. M. H. 


Then life is to wake, not sleep; 
Rise, and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height far and steep. 


—Robert Browning. 
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LET US GET RID OF HUMBUG. 


Truly it is humbug to try to shelter the angry pas- 
sions of the unregenerate human heart under the 
banner of the Prince of Peace. Yet constantly men 
and women are doing this very thing. War gives an 
absolutely free rein to cruelty of all kinds, to mur- 
der, anger, hatred. Therefore the mad frenzy of the 
battlefield, when, by a strange reversal of all princi- 
ples of right and wrong, that which would be pun- 
ished as the greatest of crimes becomes the greatest 
of virtues; this awful frenzy brings a fierce and fear- 
ful joy to the heart, but in this joy is no vestige of 
the peaceable, self- sacrificing love of Christ, and it is 
humbug to pretend that there is. If we must defend 


war let us at least be straightforward about it and 
cease to claim for it the sanction of Him who said, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.””—Messen- 


ger of Peace (Baltimore). 


SOME MODERN FISHES. 


In the present article I shall omit the consideration of the 
Lamprey Eels; the Sharks, Rays, and Saw-Fishes; the 
Chimeras; and the Lung-Fishes, and proceed, at once, to the 
more familiar kinds, beginning with the Cat-Fishes and their 
allies. These form a group which came into existence in the 
Jurassic Period, and while a large portion of its members are 
extinct, it is numerically represented in the world at the pres- 
ent time. The Cat-Fishes; the Carps, and their allies; and a 
third order of Eel-like fishes, form this group, which takes the 
rank of a super-order. It is supposed to be most nearly re- 
lated to the ancestors of the Sturgeons and the Paddle-Fishes, 
its chief characteristic being that in all its members the air- 
bladder is held in connection with the organ of hearing, by a 
chain of small bones derived from the vertebre nearest to the 
head. It is named Ostariophysi, in reference to these bones 
and the air-bladder. 

A second super-order, also taking its rise in Jurassic Time, 
is characterized in part by the absence of this chain of bones, 
and also by the absence of spines in the fins of any of its mem- 
bers. This super-order also includes three orders, which are 
believed to be most nearly related to the Gar-Pikes and Dog- 
Fishes. On account of the deficiency of spines, it is named 
Malacopteri, or, in plain language, “ Soft-Rayed Fishes.” Large 
numbers of this group are extinct, but at the present time it 
is represented largely by our Herring, Shad, Salmon, Trout, 
and their allies. 

The ancient fishes are distinguished by a vertebratal tail, the 
upper lobe being usually much larger than the lower. Such a 
tail is said to be Heterocercal. No modern fish has such a tail, 
with the exception of the Sturgeons, the Paddle-Fishes, the 
Gar-Pikes and the Dog-Fishes, and a curious fish of African 
rivers known as Polypterus, all of these, though living at the 
present time, belonging to groups of ancient fishes which are 
nearly extinct. 

In the Salmon and Mackerel, the lobes of the tail are about 
equal, and the vertebre do not extend beyond the rest of the 
tail fin. Such a tail is said to be Homocercal, and character- 
izes the modern fish. 

All vertebrates, from the lowest to the highest, in their 
embryonic state, are at first tadpole shaped, with a pointed 
tail. The earliest of known vertebrates, all the eels and many 
of the modern fishes, have a pointed or Isocercal tail. It is 
well to remember these distinctions, because they are funda- 
mental. All fishes with a Hetercercal tail belong to the 
ancient fishes. Fishes with a Homocercal tail have reached 
the modern degree of development. Fishes with a pointed tail 
may be ancient, embryonic, or a reversion to an embryonic 
condition. In some modern fishes the pointed tail is extended 
into a long cord or filament, sometimes twice the length of the 
body. This is an extreme of the pointed or Isocercal tail, and 
may be a repetition of that seen in the whip-tailed Rays. 

The first order of the Ostariophysi is that of the Cat-Fishes, 
known in science as the Nematognathi, or Thread-Jawed 
Fishes, because the members of the order are usually furnished 
with sensitive threads or barbels about the mouth, to assist 
them in procuring their food. This is a large order, divided 
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into several families, the chief of which is the Siluide, with 
about 900 different species, including all of our common Cat- 
Fishes. The family is found mainly in the fresh waters of 
Africa, and North and South America, being especially 
abundant in the Amazon region of the latter country. 

None of the Nematognathi are scaled. The body is naked 
in all except in one family, that of the Loricariide, with 247 
species, the majority of which are South American. A few 
reach Panama. In this family the body is protected with 
bony plates instead of scales, possibly a repetition in a mod- 
ern fish, of an extremely ancient mode of covering, many of 
the earliest of vertebrates being mailed in plates of bone. In 
the family of the Argiide the skin is of a brilliant silver color. 
In the Clariide the tail is pointed, the body being eel-shaped. 

While the majority of the Cat-Fishes prefer fresh water, a 
few seek brackish waters, and others venture into the sea, in- 
habiting coasts, mainly of torrid regions. The Sea-Cat of the 
Atlantic Coast, from Cape Cod to Florida, is one of the salt- 
water species. Its eggs have been described as “ large as cher- 
ries,” and by fishermen familiar with its habits, it is believed 
to be viviparous. Another salt water species inhabiting the 
same coast from Mexico northward to Cape Hatteras has eggs 
said “to resemble white grapes, large and clear.” These eggs 
are taken into the mouth by one of the parents and placed 
between the leaves of the gills, where they are retained until 
the embryos hatch and are able to take care of themselves. 

The largest of our Cat-Fishes is found in the Mississippi 
River, and has been known to reach a weight of 150 pounds. 

The common Bull-head or Horned Trout, of the Northern 
and Eastern States, which is abundant in the Schuylkill River, 
“spawns in the spring and the female fish watches over the 
school of young much as a hen takes care of her chickens.” This 
species has been taken to the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers, of California, where it has multiplied very rapidly, and 
is now common in all the sloughs and bayous of the lower 
reaches of these rivers. It is the most generally abundant and 
familiar representative of the family of the Siluride, and is 
probably the hardiest of all our fresh water fishes. It is, there- 
fore, well adapted to stocking waters in which more highly- 
esteemed species will not flourish, and thus be made a source of 
an abundant food supply. Any one owning a mill pond, dam, 
or stream of water, can add to the general welfare by stocking 
such waters with this species, which will thrive in any water, 
but prefers those which are quiet and shaded. 

The order Plectospondyli forms the second division of the 
Ostariophysi. It includes at least eight families of fresh- 
water fishes. Amongst these are our well-known Suckers and 
Carps. The former, inhabiting the fresh waters of North 
America, constitute the family of the Calastomide, with 60 
species. The latter are the Cyprenide of both the Old and 
the New World, and number at least 1,000 species. They are 
familiar to us as Dace, Minnows, Chubs, Shiners, Bream, 
Horny Heads, Roach, and many other common names accord- 
ing to the species. Gold Fishes belong to the same family, but 
are natives of China, introduced here and flourishing as an or- 
namental species. The majority of the Cyprinoids are of 
moderate or small size, some of the latter being extremely 
beautiful, the prevalent ornamental colors being the different 
shades of scarlet, red, crimson, gold, silver, olive green, bright 
green, and black. As a rule, moderate size, as well as beauty 
of coloring, characterizes the Cyprinoids, but in the Colorado 
Basin there is one species which reaches the length of five 
feet, and a weight of 80 pounds, and other large species are 
known both in Europe and America. 


In the South American rivers are found the two families of 
the Erythinide and Chaiaconide, the latter extending into 
Africa, and entering North America by a few of its species, 
of which there are about 300. Nearly related to these, and 
inhabiting the same South American rivers, is the family of 
the Gymnotide, which are eel-like fishes, exhibiting a curious 
curvature of the digestive tube by which the vent is brought 
near to the mouth, only a short distance behind it. A similar 
curvature is found, in a line of ascent, at connectant points, in 
different orders, and is doubtless a very ancient inheritance, 
possibly brought upwards from invertebrate ancestors. The 
Electric Eel, constituting the family Electrophoride, also in- 
habits South American rivers, especially the Orinoco and its 
tributaries. This eel-like fish is provided with a complicated 
electrical apparatus of sufficient power to kill, at once, the 
fish on which it feeds, and to stun horses and other large 
animals. 

3. The third order of the Ostariophysi is one inchading only 
eel-like forms. It had its origin in the Cretaceous Period, but 
is needless to mention further. GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


‘To be continued.) 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HopreweELL, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met Sev- 
enth month 24th, 1904, and the president opened the meeting 
with a portion of the tenth chapter of St. John. 

Twenty-eight members responded to roll-call. Minutes of 
preceding meeting were read and adopted. Under the head of 
appointments, Lydia W. Irish read a paper on the “ Life of 
Dolly Madison,” which was written by Maud Wilden Goodwin. 
It was certainly very interesting, and much enjoyed by all. 
Lucie Byrd Haines read a very interesting paper on “ Home 
Missions,” in which was portrayed the vast importance of our 
paying more attention to this work. The paper on “ Home 
Discipline,” by Charles E. Clevenger, was excellent. He said: 
“The importance of home discipline could not be over-esti- 
mated; it is really the cornerstone of society, and if this 
cornerstone be properly laid, then the character may be sym- 
metrical and beautiful, but if improperly laid, no after effort 
can make it what it should be. Thoughtfulness of others is a 
cardinal principle of home training.” In conclusion, he said: 
“We should so discipline our homes and those we come in con- 
tact with, so as to make them truly model homes, and such as 
glorify God by living in accordance with his commandments.” 

After some further miscellaneous business, the association 
adjourned until Eighth month 28th, 1904. 


Epna B. Trvuyett, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOL OF SORROW. 

[A Friend in St. Elmo, Chattanooga, Tenn., writes: “The 
enclosed poem was recited at a Fourth-day meeting in Rich- 
mond, Ind., and I was requested to ask for its publication in 
the INTELLIGENCER. I do not know the author, but it has been 
of so much comfort to me I send it, that it may help others.”] 


I sat in the school of Sorrow, 
The Master was teaching there; 
But my eyes were dim with weeping, 
And my heart oppressed by care. 


Instead of looking upward, 
And seeing His face divine, 

So full of loving compassion 
For weary hearts like mine, 


I only thought of the burden, 
The cross that before me lay: 

The clouds hung thick above me, 
Darkening the light of day. 


And I would not learn my lesson, 
And say, “ Thy will be done.” 
The Master came not near me, 
As the leaden hours wore on. 


At last in despair I lifted 
My weary eyes above, 

And saw the Master watching 
With a look of pitying love. 


To the cross before me He pointed, 
And I thought I heard Him say, 

“My child, thou must learn thy lesson, 
And bear thy cross to-day.” 


Not now may I tell the reason 
*Tis enough for thee to know 
That I—the Master—am teaching, 
And appoint thee all thy woe. 


Then, kneeling, the cross I lifted, 
For one look of His face divine 
Had given me strength to bear it, 
And say, “ Thy will, not mine.” 


And so I learned my lesson, 
And through the weary years 
His helping hand sustains me, 
And wipes away the tears. 


Oh, we are querulous creatures! 
Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy; 
And little more than nothing is enough « 
To make us wretched. 


—S. T. Coleridge. 
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HOPEWELL MEETING HOUSE. 

[This Virginia meeting house, since the separation, has been 
occupied by both branches of our Society, the partition being 
drawn and meetings being held on each side of it at the same 
hour. During the war the house was used as an army hos- 
pital. The following was written by a young Friend after at- 
tending meeting there last summer: ] 


Hopewell, old meeting house of stone, 
Now covered o’er with dust and grime, 
A silent sentinel, it stands alone, 
A relic of the olden time. 


A dear and sacred house of prayer, 
Where a century or more of years, 

Our Quaker folk have worshiped there, 
Through hopeful days, and days of fears. 


Within thy fair vale, O Shenandoah, 
Hopewell, a harbinger of peace has stood. 

Though carnage and the throes of war 

Have rent and shattered thy best blood. 


That First-day morn, what thoughts were mine,— 
The freshness of the mountain air, 

The odor of the oak and pine, 
The clear blue sky, the day so fair. 





The village of the dead near by, 

Where those who suffered for the right, 
| And those whose lot it were to die, 
Lie buried from the mortal sight. 


And when within that house of peace, 

On wooden seats now smooth with wear, 
We sought to find the sweet release 

From worldly thoughts and human care. 


Try as I would, these eyes of mine 
Would gaze upon the cracking sides, 

The oaken timbers lined with pine, 
The quaint old gallery besides. 


A wall of wood doth still divide 
These followers of the Quaker Fox, 
Each claimed indeed the rightful side, 
Though “ Hicksites ” one, the other “ Orthodox.” 


What matter that an ancient feud 
Once caused a blight upon our sect, 
Time heals the past, and oft makes good, 
While what was bent now stands erect. 


Amid the silence brooding there, 
Came wafted from the other side, 

A gifted sermon, and a prayer, 
Which left our spirits edified. 


We may forget, yet memory oft recalls, 
Our thoughts will wander to the past, 

To those who loved thy sacred walls, 
From early days until the last. 





Here were tied the nuptial knot, 
And loved ones carried to the grave, 
And sermons preached that were forgot, 
And many souls were here to save. 


And here when strife was in the land, 
Were brought the wounded and the dead, 
And friends of peace with loving hand 
Bound up the wounds, the dying comforted. 


Long may remain thy hallowed walls, 
A house of God, as it has stood; 

May Friends who worship in thy halls, 
Receive rich blessings of the Eternal Good. 


Josepn B. WILLITS. 





If the best government is made up of the best homes, then 
we shall attain the highest form of good government when the 
woman, who is the foundation of the home, understands her 

| civil rights, and is in full possession of every one of them, in- 
cluding the God-given right of voting her heart and brain at 
the ballot-box.—John J. Lentz. 
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The way of the rich man in evading the law is set forth in 
a thought-provoking paper in this month’s Atlantic, by George 
W. Alger, entitled, “‘ Unpunished Commercial Crime.” He con- 
trasts the penal code of America, which provides that directors 
of a corporation which swindles the public by selling fictitious 
stock are guilty simply of a misdemeanor, with the practice 
in England of sentencing such offenders to years of penal ser- 
vitude. Among the many other good articles are Bliss Perry’s 
tribute to Hawthorne, delivered at the late Bowdoin College 
centenary celebration; a vivid description of our Samoan pos- 
sessions, by David Starr Jordan, and an amusing study of 
“ Down-East ” life by Martha Baker Dunn, entitled, “ Temper- 
ance and Judgment to Come.” 


St. Nicholas is brimful of good things for the children 
science, history, stories and rhymes. The account of a horse 
that was perfectly trained by kindness and patience will be 
helpful to young horse lovers. In the Nature and Science De- 
partment there is a timely explanation of cyclones, tornadoes 
and hurricanes, the telling how they originate and the differ- 
ence between them. 


The Review of Reviews is aiming to be “ the indispensable 
magazine in the Presidential year.” The issue for Eighth 
month gives an account of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion'at St. Louis, with character sketches of the Democratic 
nominees, and the Democratic convention by a delegate to the 
Republican convention. These are supplemented by a char- 
acter sketch of the Republican candidate for Vice-President, 
and some impressions of the Chicago convention by a promi 
nent delegate to the great St. Louis body. Another political 
article, on a subject outside the United States, is Austin C. 
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Bates’ “ Successor of Diaz in the Mexican Presidency,” which 
is a presentation of the political situation in Mexico at pres- 
ent, and a little study of the career and character of Ramon 
Corral, minister of the interior, who has just been chosen vice- 
president of the republic, and will be inaugurated in Twelfth 
month. Two short papers are a page, with a portrait, on 
Theodor Herzl, the leader of modern Zionism, and an interview, 
with portrait, with Baron Suyematsu on Japan’s aims. 
While the other magazines for the holiday month are mainly 
devoted to light reading, the North American Review seems to 
take it for granted that people do not stop thinking even dur- 
ing the dog days, and its pages are filled with discussions of 
| questions that are worth thinking about. Jane Addams, in 

considering “The Present Crisis in Trades-Union Morals,’ 
savs that there are practically no longer any charges of corrup- 
' tion against the English trades-unions. But there is undoubted 
| evidence that many unions here are suffering from the present 
| low standard of public morality and share the more brutal 
| doctrines of commercialism, which make a man declare his de- 
termination to “ get there” despite obstacles from without or 
scruples from within. 

A paper by the late Charlton T. Lewis shows the eventual 
difference between the prison and the reformatory. He claims 
that while a large majority of those who are discharged from 
prison return to a criminal career, a majority of offenders sent 
to reformatories have been successfully trained to industry and 
to lawful living. ; 

Among other subjects considered are “More Truth About 
Women in Industry,” by Elizabeth Carpenter; “ The Folly of 
Chinese Exclusion,” by H. H. Bancroft; and two views of the 
question, “ Can Congress Constitutionally Give the Filipinos In- 
i dependence ?” 











CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, | 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 | 
o’clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed | 
free of charge by hack from Narberth | 
Station, on the main line. All Friends | 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


8th mo. 6 (7th-day).—Conference un- | 
der care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s | 
Philanthropic Committee, at London | 
Grove Meeting House, commencing at 10 | 
a.m., all day session. Henry W. Wilbur | 
is expected to be present. 


8th mo. 6 (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—At Newtown 
Meeting House, Delaware County, Pa., a 
circular meeting, under care of commit- 
tee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 


p-m. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Pasadena, Cal., 
Young Friends’ Association, at the home 
of Charles Lewis, 645 North Los Robles | 
Avenue. 


(Continued on page 512.) 


Free Booklet with full information by mail. 
and think and—act. 


Assets, $62,000,000. 


Counting the Cost 


Thirty-six Dollars Each Year 
Three Dollars a Month 
Ten Cents a Day 


On the average, will secure to you $7,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 

Should you die the day after the policy is issued your 
family gets the $7,000. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 


We will lend 
you money 
on this policy 


lt may be 
surrendered 


Jor cash 


After three years it will be in full force for nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being required. 


Get this, 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus, $7,500,000. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 511.) 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, at the home 
of John E. Carpenter, 2018 North High 
Street, at 2.30 p.m. Strangers are cor- 
dially invited to meet with us. 


8th mo. 7 (lst-day).—Merion meeting 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches, at 10.30 a.m. 


8th mo. 9 (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 13 (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


8th mo. 13 (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma), O., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 14 (lst-day). 
Friends’ Association, at the home 
Theodore Ketchum, at 3 p.m. 


— Cornwall 
of 


8th mo. 14 (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains, N. Y., meet at home of E. 
B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brockfield Strect, 
at 11 a.m. 


Sth mo. 15 (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln), 
Va., at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 20 (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek (near 
Emerson and Mt. Pleasant), 0.; minis- 
ters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20 (7th-day).—Pelham Half- 
Yearly Meeting at Yarmouth (near 
Sparta), Ontario; ministers and elders, 
same day, at 9.30 a.m. (usually held day 
before at 3 p.m., but changed this year 
on account of conference in Toronto). 
8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menellen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 22 (2d-day).—Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, at Waynesville, Ohio, this year; 
the yearly meeting proper convenes 8th 
mo. 22d; meeting of ministers and elders 
on 7th-day preceding, at 2 p.m. We 
would be very glad if ministers and oth- 
er concerned Friends would feel drawn 
to come and mingle with us at that time. 
Such should inform us when they will be 


here. ELIZABETH B. Moore. 
8th mo. 26 (6th-day).—Nottingham 


Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham, 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 29 (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. Friends de- 
siring to attend, by sending notice, will 
be met at Mt. Pleasant Station, Wheel- 
ing and L. E. R. R., on Seventh-day, 
Eighth month 27th. 

It is most earnestly hoped that as 
many interested Friends from other 
yearly meetings as possibly can will 
make an effort to be present throughout 
its sessions. 

The time of trains from Steubenville, 
O., and Wheeling, W. Va., will be given 
later. 


TOUR TO THE YELLOWSTONE PARK | GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO SAN 


AND PACIFIC COAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Tri- 
ennial Conclave, Knights Templar. 


Round—$250—Trip. 


On account of the Triennial Conclave, 
Knights Templar, to be held at San 
Francisco, Cal., September 5th to 9th, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run a personally-conducted tour, visiting 
the Yellowstone Park, the principal cities 
and beautiful resorts of the Pacific 
Coast, Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
Denver and the St. Louis Exposition, in 
addition to affording five days in San 
Francisco. Tickets, covering every neces- 
sary expense en route except hotel ac- 
commodations in San Francisco, will be 
sold at the low rate of $250 from all sta- 
tions on the Pennsylvania Railroad. A 
special train of high-grade Pullman 
equipment will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburg, Wed- 
nesday, August 17th. The full five and 
one-half days’ tour of the Yellowstone 
Park will be made, three days will be 
spent at Los Angeles, two days at 
Colorado Springs, and two days at St. 
Louis, the party reaching New York, 
Monday, September 19th. Stops for 
sight-seeing will be made at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Jose, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Salt Lake City, Glen- 
wood Springs and Denver. A _ descrip- 
tive itinerary will be sent on application 
to George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


We need some one to believe in us—if 
we do well, we want our work com- 
mended. our faith corroborated. The in- 
dividual who thinks well of you, who 
keeps his mind on your good quali- 
ties, and does not look for flaws, is your 
friend. Who is my brother? I'll tell 
you; he is one who recognizes the good in 
me.—Philistine. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL., AND RETURN 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


On August 15th to September 9th, in- 
clusive, special excursion tickets, with 
stop-over privileges, will be sold to San 
Francisco, via Southern Railway, ac- 
count Triennial Conclave Knights Temp- 
lar and Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. 0. 
O. F., at very low rates; tickets good to 
return until October 23d, 1904. Round- 
trip rate from Philadelphia, $66.75; pro- 
portionate low rates from other points. 

In addition to the Standard Pullman 
Drawing-room Sleeping-cars, operated 
daily, the Southern Railway operates on 
fast trains, tri-weekly, high-class, per- 
sonally-conducted Pullman vestibuled ex- 
cursion Sleeping-cars between Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
without change, via Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and El] Paso, in which the double 
berth rate is only $8.50. 

Excursion Sleeping-cars leave Wash- 
ington at 9.00 p.m. on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. ° 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will furnish all in- 
formation. 


REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
ACCOUNT UNITED BRETHREN 
CAMP MEETING. 


On account of the United Brethren 
Camp Meeting, to be held at Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., August 2d to 12th, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell round-trip 
tickets to Mt. Gretna and return, August 
2d to 12th, good to return until August 
24th, inclusive, from York, Sunbury, 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Parker Ford, 
West Chester, Lykens, Shamokin and in- 
termediate stations, at reduced rates 
(minimum rate, 25 cents). 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Special Train, account 


FRIENDS’ 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


at TORONTO, CAN., August 10 to 19, 1904 


Consisting of Pennsylvania Railroad Dining Car and Standard 
Coaches, leaves PHILADELPHIA 8.30 a. m. August 10, 1904, stop- 
ping at Frazer, Coatesville, Pomeroy, Parkesburg, Christiana, 
Lancaster and Harrisburg, and arrives NIAGARA FALLS at 8.00 p. m. 


Special Coach from Washington 


WILL BE ATTACHED TO THIS TRAIN AT HARRISBURG 


ROUND-TRIP RATE from PHILADELPHIA: $13.85 via All-Rail- 
Route ; $12.75 via Lewiston end Lake Steamers 


Tickets on sale August 9, 10 and 11, good to return until 


August 31, inclusive. 


Proportionate Rates from Other 


Points. Apply to Ticket Agents. 


W. W. ATTERBURY 
General Manager 


. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GEO, W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 








